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Full announcement is made of a series of Lessons in Community 

and National Life in a circular issued by the Bureau of Education. 

Lessons in ^he notarj l e letters from President Wilson, Mr . Hoover, 

Community and Commissioner Claxton which appear on the 

and National f^gt pages of this circular should receive the careful 
Life . 

attention of every teacher and school officer. The 

circular in full is as follows : 

The White House 
washington 

August 23, 1917 
To School Officers: 

The war is bringing to the minds of our people a new appreciation of the 
problems of national life and a deeper understanding of the meaning and aims 
of democracy. Matters which heretofore have seemed commonplace and 
trivial are seen in a truer light. The urgent demand for the production and 
proper distribution of food and other national resources has made us aware 
of the close dependence of individual on individual and nation on nation. The 
effort to keep up social and industrial organizations in spite of the withdrawal 
of men for the army has revealed the extent to which modern life has become 
complex and specialized. 

These and other lessons of the war must be learned quickly if we are intel- 
ligently and successfully to defend our institutions. When the war is over 
we must apply the wisdom which we have acquired in purging and ennobling 
the life of the world. 
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In these vital tasks of acquiring a broader view of human possibilities the 
common school must have a large part. I urge that teachers and other school 
officers increase materially the time and attention devoted to instruction bear- 
ing directly on the problems of community and national life. 

Such a plea is in no way foreign to the spirit of American public education 
or of existing practices. Nor is it a plea for a temporary enlargement of the 
school program appropriate merely to the period of the war. It is a plea for 
a realization in public education of the new emphasis which the war has given 
to the ideals of democracy and to the broader conceptions of national life. 

In order that there may be definite material at hand with which the schools 
may at once expand their teaching I have asked Mr. Hoover and Commissioner 
Claxton to organize the proper agencies for the preparation and distribution of 
suitable lessons for the elementary grades and for the high-school classes. 
Lessons thus suggested will serve the double purpose of illustrating in a con- 
crete way what can be undertaken in the schools and of stimulating teachers 
in all parts of the country to formulate new and appropriate materials drawn 
directly from the communities in which they live. 

Sincerely yours, 

Woodrow Wilson 

United States Food Administration 
washington 

September i, 191 7 
To the Superintendents and Principals 

of the Schools of the United States: 
In keeping with the plan outlined by the President, the United States 
Food Administration will cooperate with the Department of the Interior in 
issuing through the Bureau of Education a series of bulletins which will con- 
tain "Lessons in Community and National Life." These lessons will serve 
the very urgent immediate purpose of calling attention to the necessity of 
conserving food and all other resources of the Nation. They will serve at the 
same time the broader purpose of training pupils in the schools to recognize 
their rights and obligations in the cooperative society in which they live. 

I urge all School Officers to promote with vigor this plan for the more 
definite and comprehensive teaching of democracy. 

Faithfully yours, 

Herbert Hoover 

Department of the Interior 

bureau of education 

washington 

September 6, 191 7 
To all State, County, and City Superintendents: 

The movement now under way in many of the schools of the country to 
provide courses dealing with the problems of community life has been greatly 
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stimulated by the war. The plan suggested in the enclosed letter by the Presi- 
dent has been in some measure anticipated by an urgent demand on the part 
of teachers for suitable material to introduce at this time into their classroom 
work. The Bureau of Education, cooperating with the United States Food 
Administration, has secured the services of a number of experienced teachers 
and writers and will furnish a body of material which it is hoped will supplement 
effectively the books and courses now at hand. A full description of the form 
in which the "Lessons in Community and National Life" will appear and be 
distributed accompanies this letter. 

The purpose and form of these lessons are, as pointed out in President 
Wilson's letter, adapted not only to conditions which must obtain while the 
war continues, but as well to the conditions which will no doubt continue long 
after the war has ended; which indeed may not pass away for many decades, 
if ever. 

Much of the material to which attention should be given in such courses 
is to be found in the environment of the school. The lessons provided will be 
most successful if they lead teachers and pupils to study the communities in 
which they live. 

All school officers are urged to join in this plan, and by the use of the lessons 
and by encouraging the study of community problems near at hand, to aid 
in developing general instruction in the schools of the United States in the 
privileges and duties of life under our modern social organization. 

Yours sincerely, 

P. P. Claxton, Commissioner 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Bureau of Education 

LESSONS IN COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL LIFE 

These lessons will be issued in the form of circulars of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The first will appear on October 1st, and others will follow on the 1st 
of each month up to and including May 1st. 

The lessons will consist of reading material in form to be put directly into 
the hands of pupils. The text will in each case deal with selected topics, and 
will be followed by questions and suggestions as to topics which may be studied 
in addition to those presented in the text. Each lesson will be accompanied 
also by references to supplementary reading matter cognate to the text. 

There will be three grades of lessons, one designed for pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades; one for pupils in grades seven and eight and in the 
first year of the high school; one for students in the three upper years of the 
high school. There will be 32 pages of each grade of lessons each month. 

The following suggestions are offered with regard to the introduction of 
these lessons into the program. They can properly be introduced as part of 
the work in reading classes and as subject-matter for discussion in English 
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classes. In this connection it may be noted that the subjects taken up will 
commonly be suitable for compositions. Second, the close correlation of the 
material with geography and history justifies the use in the grades of at least 
one hour a week drawn from the allotment made to those subjects. Third, 
where a course in civics or a course in current topics is now given in the school, 
the lessons will be available as part of the regular work. Fourth, it is suggested 
that an independent place on the program for a course of this type is amply 
justified even in the crowded curriculum now given. 

The first circular will deal with types of social organization. About one- 
fourth of each of the sections of this circular will utilize the experience of the 
war to show how interdependent are the members of a modern social group. 
These "war lessons" will take up in the concrete such topics as the following: 
What the war has used up; what the war prevents men from producing; new 
needs which grow out of the war and are met by invention. 

The section of the circular prepared for use in the upper classes of the high 
school will then present in a series of concrete descriptions the contrast between 
the life of a frontiersman and the life of a modern city. 

The section for the seventh and eighth grades and the first year of the high 
school will describe the life of a colonial family as an example of a fairly inde- 
pendent economic unit. Following this will be a description of a modern 
factory and the community about it, and a description of a town produce 
market. 

The section for the lower grades will deal with the things which society 
makes and uses. The specific topics in the first circular will be the making of 
cloth in a colonial family, the water system of a town, and the collection, 
refinement, and use of mineral oils. 

The second circular will deal with production and conservation. The 
series as a whole will deal with the economic, sociological, and civic aspects of 
modern life. 

An edition of 12,500 copies of the first circular will be published for distri- 
bution by the Bureau of Education. Subsequent circulars will be published 
in editions of 3,000 copies. 

The Superintendent of Public Documents is prepared to supply reprints 
of each of the sections of 32 pages, when these are ordered in bulk. The sale 
price of these reprints is to be found on the order card. Small schools are asked 
to consolidate their orders through the county superintendent or through the 
State department of education. Orders can be made on the inclosed card. 
Money orders should accompany the order. 

It is recommended that teachers secure for their own use each month the 
three sections. Those in the lower grades will find material in the sections 
designed for the upper grades which will .give them the principles that they 
should incorporate into their teaching. In like manner the teachers in the 
upper grades will find illustrative material in the section prepared for the lower 
grades. 
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The arrangements provided make it possible to supply during the year to 
each pupil 256 pages of reading material at an aggregate cost of 8 cents, and to 
supply to a teacher 768 pages of material for 24 cents. 

The National Education Association has located its head- 
quarters in Washington. The new secretary, Mr. J. W. Crabtree, 
Washington as announces the location of the new headquarters as 
an Educational 1400 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Center The Vocational Education Board has appointed 

Mr. C. A. Prosser as its executive and has organized its offices in 
Washington and taken up the work of co-operating with various 
state boards. 

The new Federal Child Labor law took effect on September 1. 
Hereafter no child under fourteen may be employed in any factory, 
mill, workshop, or cannery in the United States whose products 
are to be shipped in interstate commerce, and no child under six- 
teen in any mine or quarry. The working day of children fourteen 
and fifteen years of age in factories may not be longer than eight 
hours and they may not be employed between 7:00 P.M. and 
6:ooa.m. 

The enforcement of the law has been delegated by the Secretary 
of Labor to the Children's Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
and the head of the new child labor division of that Bureau is 
Miss Grace Abbott, formerly of Chicago, with headquarters in 
Washington. 

These new educational agencies, added to the others which have 
their offices in Washington, will undoubtedly attract to the capital 
all the organizations which are in anyway connected with nation- 
wide projects of an educational character. It is very desirable that 
the co-operation which will thus be facilitated express itself in 
published news-letters from Washington. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion or the Journal of the National Education Association would 
render a service to national education if in addition to their other 
publications they would issue a news-letter describing significant 
happenings in the field of education. 

Such a news-letter properly conducted would go far toward 
relieving the dull and gossipy personalities which fill the local 
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educational journals and leave on the reader's mind the impression 
that nothing large is happening in American education. 

The fact is that vocational education is making great progress 
and in many states is being put on a thoroughly sound basis with 
wholesome relation to the three R's. The country needs to know 
more about the details of these well-conducted experiments and 
also the waste involved in such organizations as that which Wis- 
consin has set up. 

The child-labor problem has come to be clearly recognized as 
one of the greatest importance for national life. Teachers ought 
to be made fully alive to its significance. 

As for the National Education Association, it has been in recent 
years neither national in its scope nor uniformly educational in its 
interests. If its officers can see the importance of drawing it out 
of the petty politics and fruitless quibbling which have distracted 
it and limited its usefulness, there is no reason why it should not 
become a real medium for the collection of educational information 
and the exercise of some influence in shaping school policies. It 
is to be hoped that association with the Bureau of Education and 
with life in the national capital will lead the National Education 
Association to organize some committees which will work up reports 
of real character, like those which were prepared a quarter of a 
century ago. With proper facilities for publication and a new 
spirit of devotion to education, this Association has large but as 
yet unrealized possibilities. 

When the new school board was elected in Detroit last spring a 
first step was taken in the direction of a sound school organization. 
Detroit's New ^ * s a mat ter of interest to all school systems in the 
School Board country to learn how such a new board organizes 
and Its By- the machinery that is to operate the schools. Will the 
board separate business from education? Will the 
board handicap the superintendent in the matter of appointments ? 
Who is in charge of supplies ? 

Detroit has an answer to these and other like questions in a 
series of by-laws which will be recognized at once as sound in prin- 
ciple and clear in statement. School systems in all parts of the 
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United States will be influenced by these by-laws. The significant 
paragraphs with regard to the superintendent and the business 
organization are as follows: 

II. SUPERINTENDENT 

The Superintendent of Schools shall be the Executive Officer of the Board 
of Education and under its direction he shall attend all meetings of the Board 
and be granted the privilege of taking part in its deliberati6ns. 

1. He shall establish and change the boundaries of school districts. 

2. He alone shall be directly responsible to the Board of Education for the 
efficient operation of all school functions of the Board of Education. 

3. He shall have sole power to nominate and to assign, transfer, promote, 
and demote or suspend all assistant superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
teachers, and other employees of the Board of Education as hereinafter pro- 
vided. All nominations, promotions, demotions, suspensions, assignments, 
and transfers of employees of the Board of Education which shall be made by 
the Superintendent shall be reported in writing to the Board at its next regular 
meeting and shall stand confirmed unless disapproved by the Board by a vote 
of not less than four members of the Board. He shall have immediate control 
of all assistant superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers. All 
directions and suggestions to them with reference to the performance of their 
respective duties shall come through him. 

4. He shall prepare and submit to the Board for approval the several 
courses of study to be followed, and shall select and recommend to the Board 
for adoption all textbooks used in the schools. In the preparation of such 
courses and the selection of such textbooks he, shall have the co-operation of 
other officers of instruction and of such special committees of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors as he may from time to time appoint for such specific 
purposes. 

5. He shall, on or before the first meeting of January, submit to the Board 
of Education an estimate of expenditure for all purposes of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the ensuing year. 

HI. BUSINESS MANAGER 

The Business Manager shall be the Secretary of the Board and shall be 
directly responsible to, and under the direction of, the Superintendent of 
Schools for the efficient administration of the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of buildings, purchase, storage, and distribution of supplies, acount- 
ing and auditing, and insuring of school property. 

1. He shall furnish bond to the amount of $10,000, cost to be assumed by 
the Board of Education. 

2. He shall maintain an accounting procedure adequate to record in 
detail all transactions affecting the acquisition, custodianship, and disposition 
of values, including cash receipts and disbursements. 
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3. He shall submit, through the Superintendent at the first regular monthly 
meeting of the Board, a statement showing the status of each appropriation 
item and such other statements as may from time to time be deemed advisable 
to show the financial condition of the Board. 

4. He shall prepare an inventory of the property of the Board as of June 30 
of each year, and submit the same through the Superintendent to the Board 
not later than August 1 of each year. 

5. He shall recommend, through the Superintendent, to the Board the 
employment and dismissal of all subordinates under his jurisdiction. 

6. He shall purchase all supplies and materials approved for purchase by 
the Board, and shall store and distribute the same. 

7. He shall have general control of all persons employed in the department 
of the Business Manager and shall be responsible for the operation of all 
buildings. 

8. He shall have general supervision of all the repairs to buildings author- 
ized by the Board, and of the maintenance of the land and buildings of the 
Board. 

9. He shall be responsible for the construction and alteration of 
buildings in accordance with the plans and specifications approved by the 
Board. 

10. He shall be the custodian of all property, real or personal, owned or 
borrowed by the Board. 

IX. EXPENDITURES 

1. (a) All purchases of furniture and supplies and of all material needed in 
making repairs and in doing any work, shall be made by the Business Manager, 
under direction of the Superintendent. All purchases exceeding f 100 in amount 
shall be made from the lowest responsible bidder, unless the Board otherwise 
directs. Purchases shall be made upon numbered orders, and when bills are 
rendered for such goods, said bills shall give the number of the order upon 
which goods were supplied. 

(b) In case of urgent necessity, the Business Manager shall be authorized 
to incur a liability not exceeding two hundred dollars. 

2. (a) Pay rolls for salaries, estimates of contractors, and bills for payment 
of all purchases must in all cases be properly certified and attached to a voucher 
on which shall be entered the name, date, amount, etc. When so certified and 
audited, the voucher shall be presented to the Board, and if the Board shall 
approve and order payment of same, such action, with the date thereof, shall 
be indorsed thereon by the Business Manager. No bills shall be paid unless 
so audited and approved. 

(6) All teachers, engineers, janitors, workmen, and other employees draw- 
ing money from the Board of Education, and all claims duly approved as pro- 
vided by law shall be paid by the City Treasurer after being certified by the 
City Controller. 
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3. Salaries of all positions shall be named at the time or before the nomina- 
tion or appointment. The pay of workmen shall be fixed by the Business 
Manager, at the time of employment, and be at a rate per day. 

Mayor Mitchel of New York has for some years favored the 
Gary plan for the schools of that city and has given the plan his 
The New York actrve support. Judge Hylan, the Tammany candi- 
City Election date opposing Mayor Mitchel, who is running as an 
and the Gary independent candidate for re-election, is making the 
Gary plan and the alleged domination of the Board 
of Education by the Rockefeller Foundation two of the most 
important items in his campaign. 

Judge Hylan's position is stated in the following extracts from 
an address as quoted in the New York Tribune of September 8: 

"We have a city of steadily increasing population," said the candidate. 
"Yet, when our schools open next week it will be without the addition of a 
single new schoolhouse to take care of this increase. Money that should have 
been spent in the construction of new schools has been wasted in a profligate 
manner upon real estate purchases which are useless to the city, but which 
have provided enormous profits for private individuals who are close personal 
friends of some of our high officials. 

"Our school children are the ones who suffer most as the result of these 
real estate scandals. In the futile attempt to make a financial showing to the 
taxpayers and offset the money wasted in the purchase of useless real estate 
the present administration has sought to economize on the schools. They 
have instituted a system which is called the Gary system, the result of which 
has been to greatly reduce fundamental education and place an added physical 
strain upon the child. In addition, it has imposed great inconvenience in the 
home." 

Judge Hylan declared that the Gary plan was in fact no plan at all, but 
simply a "political makeshift," intended to convey the idea that Mayor 
Mitchel and his cabinet had evolved a plan whereby their campaign pledge 
of 1913 "to give a seat at school to every child" had been kept. He declared 
that they had not kept their pledge. 

Referring to what he would do, if elected, to "ameliorate conditions," the 
judge declared that the Board of Education must first be freed from "the politi- 
cal, financial, and private influences which now dominate it." He advocated 
the control of the school system by the state instead of the municipal author- 
ities, declaring that the Board of Education should have unrestricted power in 
directing and administering the system of public education, and that the 
public officials should not be in a position to "tighten the purse strings or 
force the adoption of any particular plan." 
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The Tammany candidate charged that Mayor Mitchel had pledged his 
appointees to the Board of Education to accept the theories of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. He pointed out that the next mayor will have the appointment 
of a new board of seven members. He declared that if elected he would see 
to it that his appointees would not be influenced or dominated by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation or other private influence. 

"We must not have one class of education for the children of the poor," 
he said, "and another kind of education for those children of the rich who can 
afford to buy it in private schools." 

President Willcox, of the New York Board of Education, has 
asked Commissioner Finley to study the Gary schools of New York. 
The State Department replied to this request as follows: 

We have undertaken to begin on September i an examination of two of 
the smaller city school systems of the State. As soon as these are completed 
(or earlier if we are able to secure additional assistance of such quality as to 
assure the public of the entire dependability of our findings) we will enter upon 
this examination. 

I believe with you that this is an opportunity for the State Department of 
Education to render a great service, not only to the schools of New York City, 
but also to those of the State, and incidentally to the cause of education in the 
country at large. 

The Brooklyn Eagle comments on this move as follows: 

One of the wisest things which President Willcox of the Board of Education 
has done is his appeal to State Superintendent of Education Finley for a study 
of and report on the work of the Gary schools in this city. The sooner Dr. Fin- 
ley can arrange to have the work done the better for the cause of popular educa- 
tion in this city. The only regrettable thing about his reply to Mr. Willcox 
was his statement that the work must be delayed. 

This Gary school plan is a matter upon which there has been much heat and 
little light. The outstanding fact is that the school machine here has been 
fighting the plan tooth and nail since the first talk of its introduction, and that 
any success it has made here has been over this powerful opposition. The 
policy of the school machine was for a seat for every child and the Board of 
Education stood with it until that historic occasion, early in the war, when the 
Board of Education went to the Board of Estimate with a demand for $40,000,- 
000 for new school houses, at a time when extreme measures were required to 
protect the city's credit. 

That was the turning point. The Gary plan was accepted by the Board of 
Education as a financial necessity, when, in fact, its promoters claim that it 
gives a better rounded and broader education than the old plan, without 
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regard to the fact that it enables our schoolhouses almost to double the num- 
ber of children whom they teach. The plan has now been carried far enough 
in the Bronx and Brooklyn to have some results to show, as to the effect of its 
teaching as well as to its economy. It is idle to expect a fair judgment on those 
results either from the teachers or the parents. The parents lack sufficient 
knowledge to make the judgment. The teachers are either hardened partisans 
of the old system or else converts to the new since its introduction, and it is an 
old story that there is no partisan so fierce as a new convert. What the people 
of New York want is a judgment which shall be both intelligent and fair. 
Dr. Finley's investigators will no doubt have the necessary experience to be in- 
telligent and they should be far enough removed from the controversy to be fair. 
We are spending money rapidly for Gary schools and we should know at the 
earliest practicable moment whether that money is being wasted. 

The situation in New York is very gratifying to the school 
people of the country in so far as it shows with perfect clearness that 
school issues are recognized as public matters of the highest impor- 
tance. It is safe to say that cities increasingly will demand good 
schools and will make this demand a primary issue in all civic 
discussions. 

The situation in New York is depressing in so far as it exhibits 
a group of school officers unable to give any clear-cut, scientific 
information about the schools and their needs. While politicians 
fight and citizens wonder, school officers are unable to produce 
evidence that carries conviction. If a Board of Health were ineffec- 
tive, one could find it out. If a police department were inefficient, 
again a clear demonstration could be given. Here is a school sys- 
tem which spends about one quarter of the revenues of the greatest 
city in this hemisphere, and no one can tell us convincingly whether 
the experiment which it has tried with the Gary plan is a success 
or a failure. In place of demonstration there is speculation and 
intellectual fog. 

In such an example of lack of information about the results of 
school work there is certainly the clearest evidence that schools 
must learn a new lesson. They must acquire the art of knowing 
themselves. New York City schools need to learn to evaluate 
their work. Until they do they will be disorganized within and the 
football of politics without. 
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Any adequate account of the discussion which is now going on 
with regard to the teaching of German in the schools calls for some 
Teaching review of the reasons why German was first introduced 

German in the into the curriculum. In a half-dozen of the middle 
Schools states the German language has been made an 

optional or required course in elementary schools. Such a treat- 
ment of German has evidently not been based on educational 
grounds, for Latin and French and other languages have been 
barred. The introduction of German was on purely nationalistic 
grounds and was possible because of the desire of boards of educa- 
tion and city governments to satisfy the "German voters." 

German in the high schools had an entirely different justifica- 
tion. There it has its place as one of several foreign languages and 
has taken its chances with other courses in an elective system. 

With the declaration of war the discussion began, and every 
possible shade of opinion has been expressed. 

We may begin with Chicago. There was a page in the speller 
lauding the Kaiser. This was removed. Then came the following 
announcement of action on the German language: 

The German language still will be taught in the Chicago public schools. 
The board of education has compromised on the German question and has 
accepted a resolution of Superintendent John D. Shoop not to take new pupils 
in the elementary schools in the subject. But the courses for those already 
enrolled will go on, and a series of motions offered by Trustee Anthony Czar- 
necki at yesterday's meeting to offset the sway of the Kaiser have been referred 
to the superintendent. Mr. Shoop will report on Sept. n. 

Mr. Czarnecki wanted to drop language instruction in the elementary 
schools, permit children already taking German to drop it, discontinue notices 
to parents that German instruction is given, and abolish the position of super- 
visor of German. 

Buffalo dealt with the matter in like manner, but "quietly." 

The study of German is being gradually and quietly withdrawn from the 
public schools of Buffalo. 

No formal action has been taken by the board of education, it was stated 
today, but, with the commencing of the new school term, no new German 
classes are to be started. 

Formerly the study of German was optional with grammar-school students 
on entering the fourth grade and became a regents subject upon entering the 
seventh grade. With the opening of the present school term, however, German 
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forms no part of the fourth-grade course. Pupils who have already started 
its study have the option of continuing or dropping it. 

Milwaukee has adopted the elective system, as has Columbus, 
Ohio. 

A majority of the rules committee of the School Board takes the common- 
sense view that the question of whether or not a child attending the public 
schools shall study a foreign language should be determined by the expressed 
desire of the child's parents. The present method of assuming that all the 
children attending Milwaukee public schools are desired to learn German meets 
no approbation whatever from a great many patrons of the schools. 

In Cincinnati the superintendent evidently thought it well to be 
quite emphatic about the matter of election. 

School Superintendent Condon sent instructions Saturday to Dr. H. H. 
Fick, who has charge of the German teaching in the public schools, to instruct 
all teachers of German to be careful not to influence the pupils in making the 
decision as to whether they desire to study German. Dr. Condon said that he 
did not believe it was the intention of these teachers to bring their influence 
to bear on the pupils in this matter, but that he thought it best to issue the 
instructions. 

Each teacher will supply pupils with the blanks to be presented to parents 
for their signatures, as to their wishes in the matter of German teaching. The 
parent is to indicate whether it is desired that the child continue German or 
enroll newly in German classes. An important detail is that no class in any 
study may be formed with a membership of less than twenty pupils. This, 
it is believed by many teachers, also by President Withrow of the Board of 
Education, will go far to taking care of the German-teaching situation auto- 
matically. 

Cleveland did its deciding in a formal way and finds satisfaction 
in its economy. 

German will be taught in but 1 1 of Cleveland's 98 elementary schools this 
year. German instruction in these schools will be confined to pupils in the 
eighth grade who have studied it a year and whose parents wish them to 
continue the course. 

Last year there were German classes in fifty-three elementary schools. 
Under Superintendent Spaulding's plan for its elimination from the elementary- 
school curricula German instruction is to be confined to buildings in which the 
number of pupils asking for it exceed twenty-five; A further restriction was 
that the Teuton tongue would be taught in no more than twenty-six schools. 
The poll taken of parents' wishes in the matter shows that only in one-fifth of 
the schools in which German was offered last year is it wanted this year. 
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In the junior and senior high schools, where the study of foreign languages 
is elective, 1,605 students through their parents have elected to take German, 
while 759 ask for French and 196 for Spanish. 

Thirteen teachers have been assigned to teach German in the elementary 
grades, but half that number will not be needed. Dr. Spaulding therefore has 
a new problem confronting him, that of placing the surplus German instructors 
in other positions. By the partial elimination of German $40,000 in salaries 
has been saved. 

Hoboken dealt radically with the matter. 

Teaching of German was removed from the curriculum of the Hoboken 
public schools yesterday by a unanimous vote of the Board of Education, and 
for the first time in twenty-five years children in the grammar grades will not 
be required to study that language. High-school students may elect to study 
the language in the last two years of their course, but hereafter students will 
be compelled to study only English. 

James T. Laverty, President of the Hoboken Board of Education, who 
submitted the resolution for the removal of the study of German, said that it 
was his idea to simplify the curriculum so that students might be graduated at 
an earlier age. He pointed out German as one of the subjects that might be 
dropped without disadvantage, and the Board of Education supported him. 
Members of Germanic descent also voted for the resolution. 

Most of the opposition to the compulsory study of German came from two 
district schools, where most of the students were Italians. They objected to 
the study of German, particularly after Italy entered the war, and open rebel- 
lion of classes has been reported to the Board of Education. When the study 
of German was made compulsory more than half of the students were of 
German descent. Now they are only about a fourth of the total number of 
pupils. 

Professor Otto Hoch, who has taught the language in the grammar school, 
has been transferred to the high-school department, where he will become 
director of a bureau of Americanization. He will instruct aliens of all national- 
ities in the drawing of naturalization papers, and tell them of the rights and 
privileges of American citizenship. In addition he will aid in the teaching of 
English. 

Two editorials with which we can in the main agree are the 
following, the first from the New York Times, the second from the 
World, of Omaha, Nebraska: 

From several parts ,of the country come reports that the local educational 
authorities have stopped the teaching of the German language in the public 
schools. This has been done even in Hoboken, where, by people whose 
knowledge of that city's population is as far from up to date as are most of the 
jokes made about it, the assumption survives that Hoboken, if not exactly a 
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German city, is ruled by men of German birth or descent, and sure on that 
account to insist on the retention of German in the public-school curriculum. 

For adequate reasons, the news that any American city has ceased to waste, 
and worse than waste, the time of its public-school teachers and its public- 
school pupils in order to give the latter what is in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, if not in 999 out of 1,000, an entirely worthless smattering of German, 
might be commended as indicative of increasing intelligence in that community. 
It is somewhat to be regretted, however, that in so many places the reform has 
been made as a sort of war measure and evidences hostility to a country with 
which the United States is at war rather than a realization of the fact that to 
teach any foreign language whatever in the public schools is a serious mistake, 
nowhere committed with any better excuse than that it gratifies the racial 
vanity of a greater or less number of parents. 

Really to learn German would be not less useful to young Americans now 
than it was in the past or will be in the future. The war has not decreased any 
value that German literature ever possessed, and to speak, write, and under- 
stand German remains an accomplishment about as desirable as like facility 
in any other foreign language and more desirable than in the case of many that 
could be mentioned. The one sound argument is against studying any such 
language in the lower grades of our public schools. For the great majority of 
the children attending them, those grades must give all the formal education 
they will ever get, and it is vitally important that their scanty opportunities 
should be utilized to distinctly practical advantage. 

It is a curious and significant truth that those who advocate the teaching 
of one or another foreign language in the public schools are themselves com- 
petent to give their children better instruction in the only language that 
interests them than they could possibly get in any school, no matter how good. 

The World says: 

The Duluth Herald, a newspaper as sensible as it is patriotic, hits the nail 
squarely on the head when, discussing the teaching of German in the schools, 
it says: 

"The war situation has given rise to much talk about the teaching of 
foreign languages in the public schools, and much arrant nonsense has been 
uttered on both sides of the issue. 

"Those who oppose teaching German, for instance, simply because they 
hate Germany are wrong. 

"And those who urge the teaching of German simply because they love 
Germany are equally wrong. 

"A clear line should be drawn between the teaching of foreign languages 
for cultural benefits and commercial advantage and the teaching of foreign 
languages to perpetuate the alienism of those who speak these tongues. " 

Neither the German language nor any other language should be taught in 
the public schools, as the Herald rightly contends, for the purpose of preventing 
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the successful assimilation as American citizens of those who are of foreign 
birth or descent. It is extremely doubtful, moreover, if any substantial benefit 
comes from teaching German, or other foreign languages, in the grade schools 
under any circumstances. It is there that English and the common elements 
of knowledge should be thoroughly inculcated. The study of other languages, 
it would seem, might better wait for the high-school and college years, when 
the assimilation of culture on a broader scale is properly attempted. 

To teach German anywhere to further German alienism and German 
propaganda is "bad business" — bad for America and bad for the Germans in 
America. The Herald is right about that. It is just as right in saying: "The 
German language ought not to be thrown out of the schools simply because 
we are at war with Germany and utterly disapprove of her spirit, her govern- 
ment, her aims, and her methods." 

Long after this war is over the German language will live. It will con- 
tinue to be the key to a great and priceless literature and to an immense 
storehouse of riches, scientific and philosophical, that are of enduring value to 
the world. The United States might be able to do without it, if it were foolish 
enough to wish it and to assume that heavy handicap. But the United States 
will not wish it, and no more will any other nation now at war with Germany. 

If America will estimate at their true worth the high ideals of Woodrow 
Wilson, it will realize that it is not on the German people but on their vicious 
and dangerous government that we war, and while we hate the evil institution 
we do not hate the people who live under it. Least of all do we hate their 
language, or their contributions to the arts and sciences — to medicine, to 
poetry, to music, or any other department of human knowledge and culture. 
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The editors regret that the mistake was made of omitting a cut 
at the end of the article on Silent Reading by Mr. Arthur Gist in 
the September number of the Journal. The cut 
is printed below and it is hoped that readers will be 



Cut for Silent- 
Reading Tests 



able to supplement the article by reference to this 
chart. It is referred to in the paragraph at the bottom of page 55 
of the September number. 
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Chart I. — Starch Reading Tests: Unbroken lines, Starch standards; broken 
lines, November tests; dotted lines, May tests. 



